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TO 



THE CRAYON 



are all hidden, or softened sweetly and well, by the mas- 
terly shading of the beard. Let us— though it is an un- 
pleasant task— contrast this With another picture too often 
seen. A man has been in the habit of cutting bis beard; 
it has grown stnbby and hard, perhaps changed its color to 
that bricky red; he is overtaken by sickness, and cannot 
be shaved because of his extreme suffering; most likely he 
caught cold in bis throat after shaving, some years pre- 
vious; he dies after six or seven weeks' illness. His friends 
wish to see him natural, as they all call it, tbat is, as he 
used to be; so they send for a barber (in itself one of the 
strangest occupations that a man can follow) and have this 
piece of cold mortality shaved I I will not dwell on this; 
if it were not that the practice is common, it would be 
revolting. 

It being then more economical, more beathful, and more 
beantiful to wear the beard, why is it cut off? We believe 
no solid reason can be given for the vile practice. The Greeks 
wore their beards till Alexander the Great ordered them to 
be cut off; and here, it may be said, the Macedonian hero had 
some kind of reason— 'at least in times of war — for in hand to- 
hand conflicts the beard gives a villainous hold to the adver- 
sary; and wpnnds are not easily dressed where the skin is 
covered — but this applies also to the head. The Catholic 
church seems to wish her clergy to be shaved, at least in 
the present time; but formerly the popes and the clergy 
wore their beards; and I believe no canon can be found 
that prohibits the beard from being worn. Perhaps the 
church thinks that vanity and pride lurk behind a fine 
beard; but" vanity may, and does take refuge in a fine head 
of hair; and we see many Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergymen very solicitous about their rather long and per- 
fumed locks. It may be they have never read St. Paul's 
opinion on that subject. If Religion looks at, and desires 
the practice as a mortification, then Bhe is certainly right, 
for it is so. Moses forbade the catting off of the beard 
entirely. Mahomet was never shaved, nor any sultan since 
his time; and to cut off the beard of a Turk is as great a 
punishment as to be publicly whipped. The slaves of the 
seraglio, however, are shaved as a sign of their servitude. 
The Tartars waged a long and bloody war, from a religious 
motive, against the Persians, calling them infidels, because 
they would not cut their beards like the Tartars. 

In France, during her first race of kings, the beard was 
a sigu of freedom and nobility; and when the Pranks took 
Gaul, the bondmen were commanded to cut off their beards. 
The czar, Peter of Russia, imposed a tax of a hundred 
rubles per chin, for the privilege of wearing it; and Philip 
V. of Spain, ascending the throne with a shaven chin, 
most of the courtiers followed the fashion of their king and 
shaved also. Yet the Spaniards thought so much of their 
beards, that they said, " Since we have lost our beards, we 
have lost our souls." Sir Thomas More, when he was about 
to lose his head by the axe of the executioner, desired to 
have his beard left uninjured, and humorously told him 
"not to cut his beard,, as it never had committed treason." 



* There are anecdotes enough concerning the beard to fill 
a volume; but we need not pursue the subject farther. 
From all we have said, this healthfnl ornament, this char- 
acteristic of manhood is an emblem of peace; gives a solemn 
dignity to the face of nature's lord; is admired by artistic 
genius; by all those of the opposite sex, who have a 
healthy taste, and by little children. To cut off, or to carve 
at it until the human face divine looks more like that of a 
monkey or a wildcat, is to deny the wisdom of Him who 
created us, who is the fountain of all beauty. 

And here, kind (bearded, or beardless, or shaven) reader! 
I took out my case of razors; I looked at them for a mo- 
ment; I saw they were marked "Wade and Butcher 1 ' on 
the blade; a most significant and ominous legend: and I 
said, " No more shall you wade over my face, or butcher 
my beard!" and quietly pitched them into the stove. 

B. 



THE GAT COQUETTE. 

A gat coquette at her mirror stood — 

It was but a brooklet that flowed through a wood, — 

" To-day," she murmured, " shall see me dressed 

" In the robes that suit my beauty best ; 

" And the countless lovers who round me bow 

" Shall say, ' She looks her loveliest now.' " 

Then she donned an airy tire of green, 
Like the gossamer dress of a fairy queen-; 
And a few pale blossoms their fragrance rare 
Breathed from the waves of her golden hair, 
And a song from her lip trilled clear, in time 
"With the robin's throat, and the water's chime. 

In sportive mood o'er her form she threw 

A velvet robe of a richer hue ; 

Of brightest gems her coronal shone, 

They gleamed from her bosom, and flowing zone, 

And the kindling eye and glowing cheek 

A conscious sense of her triumphs speak. 

" And now for^my regal pomp," cried she, 
" Of all bright hues shall my vesture be ; 
u But the sombre brown shall in contrast lie 
" "With the gorgeous yellow and scarlet dye ; 
" They shall lend to ray beauty a sunsot glow, 
" And a sunset splendor around me throw." 

The sunset faded, the maid grew pale, 
Her form was draped in a snowy veil, 
Like vestal robe, save the diamond gem 
Flashing from girdle and diadem, 
And a blended worship and love was given 
No less to a child of earth than heaven. 

Then smiled fair Nature, the gay eoquette, 

While her eye with a happy tear was wet: 

" True hearts have all these lovers of mine ; 

" They can ne'er grow cold who kneel at my shrine, 

" For they know not in which of my glories drest 

" They may love me least or may love me best." 

Louisa Flags.. 



